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(for the Annals of Education.) 
EFFECTS OF SCOLDING CHILDREN. 


Tue philosopher Locke, in his ‘ Thoughts concerning Educa- 
tion,’ endeavors to dissuade those who have the care of children, 
from scolding them, especially in anger. It lessens, says he, the 
authority of the parents and the respect of children; for they 
distinguish easily betwixt passion and reason ; and, as they can- 
not but have a reverence for what comes from the latter, so they 
quickly grow into a contempt of the former; or, if it causes a 
present terror, yet it soon wears off, and natural inclination will 
easily learn to slight such scarecrows, which make a noise, but 
are not animated by reason. 

Few of the errors of young children are regarded by this phi- 
losopher as really vicious ; and it is only when they are vicious 
that they are to be restrained with so much pains. Even when 
they really do amiss voluntarily, a mere look or nod ought to 
correct them. Or if words are sometimes to be used in the 
management of the child, they ought, says he, to be grave, 
kind and sober, representing the ill, or unbecomingness of the 
faults, rather than a hasty rating of the child for it, which makes 
him not sufficiently distinguish whether your dislike be not more 
directed to him than his fault. Passionate chiding usually car- 
ties rough and ill language with it, which has this further ill 
effect, that it teaches and justifies it in children; and the names 
that their parents or preceptors give them, they will not be 
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530 History of a Scolding Family. 


ashamed or backward to bestow on others, having so good au- 
thority for the use of them.’ 

There is so much of truth in these sayings of Mr Locke, that 
I wish they could be fastened, like the words of the Jewish law, 
to the very door-posts of some of our houses. Not that they 
would do much good, where the habit of scolding forever, is 
already fixed ; but the disease is so dangerous, and a remedy is 
so much needed, that almost any expedient is worth proposing. 

I am not ignorant that hundreds, during the last one hundred 
and fifty years, have tried to evade the force of Mr L.’s reason- 
ing, not by showing him to be in error, but simply by ridicule. 
Locke, they say, was not a father ; and ‘ old bachelors’ children 
are always well governed.’ Now we find many of the truths 
which Mr Locke teaches, and this among the rest, so stamped 
on the very face of society, and so standing out in broad and 
plain characters, that it is impossible — borrowing the language 
of scripture — for him who runs, not to read. 

Who has not observed that those parents who frown and 
scold much, are among the most unsuccessful in the art of gov- 
erning their families? I believe it would be difficult to find an 
exception to ths rule; or, at least, to find a single family in 
which there is much scolding, where anything like good disci- 
pline is preserved. 

Mrs F. has two sons and four daughters. Her husband is a 
very grave man, fond of abstraction, and seldom says anything 
to his children, except perhaps sometimes to command them, to 
go to school, or to church, or to their work. In short, while in 
his family, they are turned over chiefly to their mother. Now 
she is forever scolding. It is not that the children do wrong. 
At least, they do nothing out of malice ; but it is that she /ee’s 
wrong herself. She is always in a hurry ; she seems to have 
got just about half an hour behind her business — her hour of 
rising, meals, &c.— and is fretting and storming all her life 
long to gain the half hour she has lost. As she must direct her 
fretful speeches to some object or other ; as her children are 
usually the only rational beings she meets — for she cannot find 
time to visit— and as they make some mistakes occasionally. 
like all other children, she vents ber irritability on them. 

Shall [ tell you the results? This I cannot do I can tell 
you the condition of the family; but [ cannot tell you exactly 
how much of what we see in it is the effect of the mother’s 
scolding. I think, however, a very large measure of it is so. 

Matilda, the eldest, still lives with her mother. She is about 
thirtytwo ; but she appears to be fortyfive. The angles of her 
mouth are drawn down as much as those of her mother, and her 
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brow is wrinkled nearly as much. She s_Idom says a pleasant 
word ; and when she does, it seems like an affectation of cheer- 
fulness. She seldom has any society but that of her mother; 
she has no fondness for society, not even that of 2 book. Her 
mother — till she reached the marriageable period of life — dis- 
couraged both. ‘Then, it was not so easy to change her habits 
at once ; and they have never been changed yet.’ ‘The mother 
frets about it terribly ; but this does not render either herself or 
her daughter a greater favorite with either sex. 

Henrietta, wearied to death with the ‘ perpetual din,’ went 
into a neighboring factory. Here she had society enough, but 
none of her visiters pleasing her muther, she at length, in an 
ungoverned hour-—and she had few others —threw herself 
away, in a pet, on an idle, vicious wretch, with whom and two 
children, with bodies and minds half-starved, she is now com- 
pletely miserable. 

Mary is also ‘at the factory,’ led thither by her sister. She 
isa recluse in the midst of society ; not so much, indeed, from 
preference as from necessity. The angles of her mouth, like 
those of Matilda, though she is four years younger, are much 
depressed, and her brow permanently contracted. 

The youngest daughter, only eighteen, is with her mother 
and Matilda. She seem , thus far, to possess much sweetness 
of temper. At turns, however, she too is irritable and fretful. 
There is great danger — especially if she should remain in pre- 
sent society —that at thirty she will be another Matilda, and 
exactly fitted for her socie y. 

Elizur, the eldest son, is in Memphis, in West Tennessee. 
He went thither, with his uncle. at five years of age. He is now 
twentytwo years of age, and is one of the most respectable 
young men in the whole village. 

Edwin is twenty. With no one at home, with whom to as- 
sociate and take ‘ sweet counsel,’ he has sought society abroad : 
for itis more difficult to make recluses of males than of females. 
There is a store, though it better deserves the name of a grog- 
shop, only a few rods from his father’s, where you may always 
find a company of the vicious, especially at evening. I forgot 
to tell you that the father, for the last ten years, has been in the 
habit of spending his evenings there. I do not believe he has 
spent a w. ol» evening with his family around the domestic fire- 
side twenty times during that whole period. Edwin is now a 
sot — a confirmed one ; in some respects worse than his father. 

This is only one instance, as 1 have already told you, of a 
scolding mother and her family of children. I might give you, 
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532 Opinions of Mr Locke, in general. 


had I time and space, many others; none, however, quite so 
striking. 

I have been struck with the ill effects of seolding, even on do- 
mestic animals. M. W. was much in the habit of talking to 
and scolding his team. The consequence was, that his oxen 
and iorses were well known for their dulness and stupidity 
throughout the neighborhood. J. A. H. was perpetually frown- 
ing and scolding his oxen; yet the more he scolded, though it 
excited them a little at the moment, the more slow and snail- 
like were their general movements. I will relate another case. 
It was that of a young man who lived with my father. He not 
only scolded incessantly and used profane language, but whip- 
ped much. His oxen were consequently stupid in their move- 
ments generally, except on occasions, when they showed a tem- 
per as irritable as that of their master. On the contrary, J. W. 
a neighbor of my father, seldom spoke to his oxen at all, and 
when he did, it was in a kind voice, and net in a louder tone 
than that of common conversation ; and never whipped them. 
He had also a son and a brother of the same habits, and nobody 
had livelier, kinder or more obedient cattle than they. I might 
multiply cases of this kind, but it is unnecessary. 

I have said that the force of Mr Locke’s reasoning is greatly 
lessened, in the estimation of many, by the consideration that he 
was not a father. Now I think, that though this circumstance 
was, in some respects, less favorable, yet it was more so in 
cthers. The parent has committed himself as pursuing a@ cer- 
tain course, under the influence of certain principles, and if 
successful in the training of his child, will be closely wedded to 
that course, and those principles — if unsuccessful, he will still 
cling to it, and eharge the failure on something else, because he 
is unwilling to own himself in the wrong. The course he has 
pursued must be réght, he thinks, at all events, for HE has adopt- 
edit. If the single man has more theories than he, yet is he 
less firmly wedded to them, and less determined that certain 
favorite ones must be, at all hazards, forever right. Perhaps, 
after all, it may be true that the opinions of no person in the 
world, on education. are more to be trusted than those of observ- 
ing and long experienced teachers, without families of their 
own. 

Let not the reader smile, as if | was here discussing the ques- 
tion of celibacy in the abstract. I have, in this instance, quite an- 
other object. What I aim at, is simply to shut the mouths of 
those who are perpetually telling us that the opinion of a single 
man — and, therefore, that of Mr Locke — is of little worth to 
the community. 1 am 1:ot aware that Mr Locke was a teacher ; 
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but even as it is, such were his habits of observation and reflec- 
tion, and so natural and just were his conclusions, that every 
teacher, and every parent too, who reads his ‘ Thoughts,’ will 
feel that there is force and truth in what he utters, A. 


THE UNHAPPY STUDENT: OR, ERRORS IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. 


[The following article, though it were wholly fictitious, would still be valuable. 
We fear, however, that as face answers to face, to use the language of sacred writ, 
soit will be found ua true picture of many a college student.] 


I am in my senior year at college. My standing in my class 
is good, but I have been a sufferer from the day l entered. I 
am troubled with indigestion, heart-burn, flatulency, pain in my 
limbs, headache, and a 1 thousand nameless ills besides. Nor is 
this the worst. My judgment approves of a thing and I will it, 
but my feeble powers do not execute. I repent of my irresolu- 
tion and resolve again, but fail; I resolve, but fail again; and 
thus I go on from worse to worse. I am ashamed of my timid- 
ity and irresolution, and yet this does not diminish either ; on 
the contrary, it serves to increase both. I can study at times 
so as to be able to keep up with my class, and even to go before 
the most of them ; but I cannot always study when I wish to do 
so; 1 am forced to seize on favorable moments or seasons. 
and improve those. Sometimes I get so much excited as to 
extend one of these favorable seasons to a considerable length, 
but I always find myself a sufferer as the consequence. They 
become every year, and indeed every month, less frequent and 
of shorter duration. All is wrong, I know, but what can I do? 
I wish to go forward; my friends expect me to go forward; I 
must go forward. And yet I know that every hour makes me 
only so much the more a slave to my animal nature. I am more 
and more compelled to ask my body when my soul may work ; 
and less and less able to keep my body under, and in the lan- 
guage of Paul bring it into subjection. I am daily and hourly 
obliged to use props and temporary supports of my frail and still 
frailer tenement, and yet the more I do so, the more I am com- 
pelled to do so; for every day the tenement grows weaker, less 
pleasant as a habitation, and less able to withstand the rising 
storms, should they beat against it. 

Do you wish to know the steps by which I was led to this 
wretched condition? These I am able, in some measure, to re- 
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534 Errors at Home. 





trace. For the sake of others whose houses of clay as yet 
stand more securely, but who need the warnings of experience, 
I will endeavor briefly to do so. 

My stomach was early and frequently overtasked, especially 
by that which was in its nature too stimulating. I was early 
placed at a table where there was every luxury to tempt the pa- 
late, and every inducement to yield to the temptation ; especial- 
ly that most powerful of all inducements — example. By this 
example, I was led both to excess in quantity, and error in regard 
to quality. 

This, however, might have been less injurious had I been per- 
mitted to use proper exercise. But I was forbidden to run in 
the street lest | should get sun-burnt, or lest 1 should meet with 
boys who would injure me by their example. 1 was kept in 
warm boots and stockings, lest | should wet my feet; and 
clothed in flannel all summer long, lest I should catch cold. 1 
was sent to church and school in a carriage, lest I should be 
fatigued ; or, what was much worse, lest a drop of rain or snow 
should fall on me. It is true I was not quite compelled to all 
these. 1 might have walked, for I was as fond of skipping as 
the lamb, and loved to gambol as freely, and with almost as lit- 
tle clothing as he. Still my friends preferred to have me ride, 
and I yielded to their solicitations. ‘They said I should be like 
Thomas Trudge and his sister if I walked. I knew, indeed — 
and | told them so — that Thomas Trudge and Samuel Trudge. 
and the whole family of Trudges, though they walked a full 
mile and a half to school, and sometimes wet their feet or were 
caught in a shower, were twice as vigorous and healthy as I was, 
and twice as happy. ‘True, I could spell a little better than 
they, but not much. I would gladly have exchanged my slight 
superiority in that respect for their superior hardihood and ten 
times greater happiness. 

I was soon known to be a feeble child, at least, my parents 
knew it; and everything was done —I mean everything which 
should not have heen done — to favor me. I was defended 
carefully from the sun, and the air, and the rain, and the motion 
of my limbs, with tenfold greater diligence than ever. I was 
kept from the streets almost entirely. The less I saw of my 
juvenile companions the happier seemed my parents. Indeed, 
my father had in his very nature a mortal hatred to all juvenile 
sports. He could hardly witness, without pain, the gambols of 
the lamb, or the playfulness of the kitten ; and to see children 
playful was positively distressing to him. The child who was 
the most stupid as well as the most grave, best pleased him. To 
sport for the sake of sporting seemed to him a waste of valuable 
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Errors at School. 535 


time. ‘Why need children act like fools?’ he used to say. 
‘It was not soin my day. Why can they not do something 
useful as well as romp and play?’ Ah, here was the rub. 
Could their sports have been made to produce dollars and cents, 
or could they, at the least, have been carried on without the 
wear and tear of clothes and shoes, my father would have com- 
plained much less. 

Accordingly, I was, in the end, shut up at home with my mo- 
ther. I forgot to tell you that she was a feeble, sickly woman, 
and that, as | already possessed by right of inheritance more 
than a sufficient quantity of gravity, her sick chamber was the 
very worst place for me —in this respect alone — which could 
possibly have been contrived. But no matter, J must not be in 
the street ; so my father said ; and my mother did not feel much 
disposition to complain of the decision. She consoled herself 
with the idea, so common among the fashionable sentimental 
of our times, that the longer | was kept in paradise and evil 
kept out of it, the better. 

There is something in human nature —I might have said in 
the animal nature generally — which leads one to accommodate 
himself, gradually, to a condition at first painful. To apply the 
principle tomy owncase. ‘Though | sighed at times for the free 
air and the light of heaven, yet a fondness for my imprisonment 
at length predominated ; and [ actually parted from my cell, 
when I was permitted, with reluctance. 

I remember that when I was about eleven years of age, my 
parents, by a sudden start, undertook to send me to the district 
school, which was scarcely forty rods distant. But I had lost 
my inclination to gambol, and what exercise the school permit- 
ted was as disagreeable to me as it would once have been agree- 
able and salutary. The hard seats without backs were peculiar- 
ly trying to me, and I know not whether my present crooked- 
ness of spine was not greatly increased by some of the awkward 
positions in which I was placed, especially when sitting at my 
desk for writing. 

It is difficult to say which was most to be pitied, the school 
boys and girls confined as closely as if, like disembodied spirits, 
they could not be injured by the closest confinement; and after 
being permitted to ‘ go out’ a few moments to engage at their 
plays with such violence as to become over-heated and over- 
fatigued, pouring down large quantities of cold water, or raising 
their windows and sitting in the current of air which it afforded 
to cool themselves ; thus laying up in store a good foundation 
for colds, fevers, rheumatisms and consumptions ; it is difficult, 
I say, to determine which was most deserving of pity, these chil- 
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dren, now comparatively strong, healthy and happy, or myself, 
who escaped the danger because I had neither disposition nor 
energy to expose myself to it. 

But my district school days did not last long, and I was not 
sorry. I was soon withdrawn from the schoo! on the very fash- 
ionable ground that it was, like all other district schools, a school 
of vice. This [ say was the ostensible reason why my father 
and two other neighbors withdrew their support. Whether 
it was the real reason I never knew; but these things I do 
know, viz: that it was perfectly easy for my father and a few 
of his more wealthy neighbors to have changed the character of 
the school, and if it was indeed a school of vice to have render- 
ed it a school of virtue. ‘They had the whole power, in effect, 
in their own hands, and might have made it a blessing to them. 
selves and others. It has now, indeed, for want of their aid 
and support, ‘gone down ;’ and if the pupils were in danger 
before, they are now a thousand times more so. [ think this 
was a capital mistake of my father’s, but it was one which, at 
the time, | was very glad to have made ; for I could now return 
to my solitude, and cease to encounter any other faces than 
those of our own family. 

But to make a long story as short as possible, I was again 
compelled to while away the tedious hours at home. At last, it 
was decided that I should go to college. There had been, at 
first, many objections on the part of both my parents against 
such a measure, principally on account of my health ; but these 
were all waived in view of the fact that many of my ancestors 
had. been ministers — that I was too feeble to labor, and that 
both my mother and a very ‘vise friend of hers had dreamed on 
the same night of attending at my ordination. 

The preparatory studies were now to be acquired, but these 
could be attended to at home in the bosom of my family, espe- 
cially in the dear society of a mother whose almost only fault 
was that she killed with kindness. I could walk about twelve 
rods twice a day and recite to the minister ; so that at fifteen I 
was ready to become a freshman. 

The first year at college was rather tedious, for I had forgot- 
ten to tell you that, shut out from society as I had long been, 
and denied that exercise which my physical nature demanded, I 
had sought animal excitement at another source. I had con- 
tracted the habit of eating or drinking a thousand little things 
between my meals, as cloves, orange peel, dried fruits, soda wa- 
ter, &c.— things of no great harm in themselves had they not 
interrupted the process of healthy digestion and gradually spoiled 
my natural healthy appetite at set meals ; for so weak and irre- 
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gular was my appetite at meal-times — partly owing to the fact 
which I have just mentioned and partly to the want of healthy 
bodily exercise — that I was obliged to excite it by all sorts of 
dainties, high seasoned and unwholesome food, or by the stimu- 
lus of coffee, tea, &c. The more feeble my powers of diges- 
tion were —the more they really needed rest —the more my 
good-natured, but erring mother contrived to load it. How 
many a time has she said ‘ Can’t you eat a little more of this, my 
dear boy? You'll be sick if you don't eat.’ 

Now during the first year at college I felt, pretty severely, the 
loss of my mother’s kindness, in the matter of food and drink ; 
but I also felt the loss of excitement in another respect. Along 
with the unhealthy and unnatural gratification of my animal 
appetites, I had, while shut up at home, contrived to get hold 
of the most highly seasoned novels and other publications ; but 
during my first year at college I found no time for this. I will 
not say that my health was not slightly improved at the end of 
the year — perhaps it was, but not materially. 

During my second and third year I have, however, found no 
want of excitement. I have found companions enough, both to 
lead and mislead me ; but my bodily debility has increased with 
my gratifications. I am now ina More wretched state — by far 
more so— than when I entered college. I shall probably suc- 
ceed in getting through honorably —with a diploma — but 
alas! what shall I be good for? My eyes are opened, but it is 
only to see my error when I fear it is too late for reformation. 

Do you ask how my eyes were opened? It was by a course 
of lectures, by one of our professors, on Combe’s Constitution of 
Man, and by the knowledge of Physiology, which in the course 
of his lectures he communicated. I am astonished —I am 
more than astonished that this science should be thus kept in 
the back ground. Strange that it should not be so much as 
known in most of our colleges and in other seminaries, and that 
in those where it is permitted to be known, it should only be in- 
troduced during the last year, when the character of many of 
the students is almost past recovery. 

I have said that my own eyes are now opened; only to see 
my misery. Iam the slave of every excitement, animal, men- 
tal and moral. Though less than twenty years of age, my con- 
stitution is completely broken up, and my physical powers appear 
to be already on the wane. I say again, | am good for nothing 
to myself or to the world. I ask, therefore, what is to become 
of me ? 

I put this question to my parents. Their answer only in- 
creases my woes. They point me to a course of life for which 
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I am wholly unfit, either morally or socially. I put the question 
to society. The reply is still the reply of ignorance. Society 
knows nothing of my real condition. [ ask my friends. They 
do not understand me. | put the question — lastly — to Physi- 
ology. She gives but little more encouragement. She speaks 
of returning, gradually, to the simple path of nature, and of par- 
tially restoring, like Cornaro, my weakened frame ‘and ruined 
faculties. Drowning men catch at straws. Small as it is, I will 
seize the encouragement which she proffers. f will hope even 
against hope. I may yet be — not a man — but the fragment 
of a man. 

Why was I not early told that the wages of sin are death? 
Why had I no friend at hand to instruct or guide me? Why 
must my house be shattered over my head, ere I hardly knew 
that it had an inhabitant? My parents never gave me the 
needful information how to preserve it; they were as ignorant 
of the structure of the dwelling the soul lives in, as their mer- 
est infants. My teacher never told me anything about it; for 
he, too, scarcely knew the house from the tenant who occupied 
it, or had any practical acquaintance with either. My minister 
never gave me any instructicn of the kind; would to heaven he 
had, for then — it was at a period when I put great confidence 
in the pulpit—I might have listened and reformed ere it was 
almost too late. The poor man did the best in his power; he 
understood not the matter himself, and how could he have 
taught others? How can the blind lead the blind? He knew 
that when the human frame was sadly shattcred, the immortal 
tenant usually suffered with it; but he little knew that in order 
to set me right and keep meso, the frame work must at the 
same time be restored and improved. 

But I will cease to complain. I have told my story and let 
that suffice. May many a parent as well as many a youth, take 
warning from my sad story, and do something, in time, ‘ to pre- 
vent what’ they would ‘ give a thousand worlds to cure.’ 





CONFESSIONS OF A SCHOULMASTER—NO. V. 


My confessions, thus far, relate to the first three months only, 
of my pedagogical career. I have already said, that I was glad 
when the term expired. Indeed I was s0 ; and it was my opin- 
ion, at the time, that I should make no more attempts at school- 


keeping. 
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But after another summer's work in the field, and after the 
‘latter harvest’ was fairly gathered in, I received an invitation 
to take charge of a small school in a neighboring town for the 
ensuing winter. I hesitated at first. [I remembered, too well, 
the terments ard perplexities of the preceding winter, to be 
caught again without reflection. But the price was rather 
tempting. Eleven dollars a month and my board, for a term of 
four months, were offered. This sum, which | well knew, by 
arithmetic, would amount to fortyfour dollars, was quite a large 
sum for a boy of nineteen to receive for the labors of only six- 
teen weeks. I therefore concluded, at length, to engage, and 
try my luck once more. 

Try my duck, did l say? Yes, 1 did; for it was verily be- 
lieved, in those days, that the art of managing a school — or 
even a family — was cither a faculty or gi/t born with us, or a 
matter of hap-hazard. This was especially true, in regard to 
the matter of governing. Few were expected to govern well, 
because few were supposed to be endowed — by the Creator — 
with the proper gift. And yet the question seemed, at that 
period, to have hardly agitated the heman mind, at least in that 
particular region, why this same Creator should make us almost 
all teachers, either of families or schools, and yet withhold from 
all but a favored few, this most indispensable art of governing. 
‘To have broached the doctrine that every person who was not 
strangely destitute of common sense could acquire this art in a 
greater or less degree, would have brought upon an individual 
the derision of half the community. 

I believe I forgot to say that for my first winter's services I 
received ten dollars a month, without my board. ‘This was a 
small sum, indeed ; but then it was well understood that [ would 
board at my father’s, at the distance of less than a quarter of a 
mile from the school-house ; and it was supposed I might work 
at some other employment and earn enough at that to pay my 
board. ‘Only six hours a day in school,’ it was said, ‘ leaves 
the teacher a great deal of time to himself.’ 

How narrow-sighted — might I not say, how selfish — these 
views are! And yet they certainly obtain to a very great ex- 
tent. Hundreds never think of a teacher as any other than a 
sort of idle being. He is in school six hours a day they admit ; 
but what is that? He has nothing to do but to sit there, in a 
warm room, and hear the pupils read, set their copies, mend 
their pens, &c. 

But who is the teacher — where is he — that sits very much 
in school? I know hundreds of teachers ; and, among the rest, 
some lazy ones, who sit all they can. But a greater number 
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scarcely sit atall; and some never. And even with those who 
are disposed to sit and do nothing in school, it is very hard work. 
Most of them, at length, find it easier, even for themselves, to 
work than to sit still. Six hours a day, moreover, is not all the 
time spent. There are an hour before school, an hour at the 
intermission, and an hour at the close of the day, the greater 
part of which most teachers are obliged to devote to the school, 
in some form or other. It is impossible to escape it if they 
would ; and — to the honor of human nature be it recorded — 
many of them, after all that is said against them, would not es- 
cape it if they could. 

Here then are nine hours devoted to the school, instead of six, 
which alone makes a large part of the day, in winter, in our 
northern latitude. Nor is this all. I have known many a tea- 
cher who spent twelve hours, at least, in twentyfour, in think- 
ing or acting for his school. What do people mean, then, by 
only six hours ? 

But, as I was going to say, I did not hesitate to avail myself 
of the opportunity to labor a little in the evening. I had a me. 
chanical employment, which | could pursue, and I believe I paid 
my board, and something more by it. And this, too, notwith- 
standing [ kept, gratuitously, a considerable number of evening 
schools. 

But to return from this digression to an account of my sec- 
ond winter. The first thing was to get a license, from the Com- 
mittee. So,in process of time, I appeared before them to pass, 
if possible, the fiery ordeal. 

Here, instead of the fiery trial I expected, I met a few ‘ good 
natured fellows,’ who just asked me to write my name, spell a 
few words, and real a paragraph or two in Webster’s spelling- 
book. I said I read a paragraph or two; but this was hardly 
done ; for I cannot say I was fairly through with my second pa- 
ragraph before one of the company, who seemed to be the chair- 
man, cracked a joke upon some of the sentiments it contained, 
and, turning to the table, wrote and gave me a license. ‘T'he 
secret of all this, as I suppose, was, they heard I had taught 
school before, and that the school in which I was now engaged 
was small and in a remote part of the town, and any body, they 
thought, especially one who has ever taught before, can teach 
such a school. 

But though my school was small, in point of numbers, it con- 
tained many large scholars — some almost as large as I was — 
and several who were older. These scholars were, however, 
much les; advanced in knowledge and wisdom than they were in 
bodilv size and strength. 
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The same general course was adopted, in regard to instruction, 
which | had pursued the previous winter. ‘I here was one thing, 
itis true, which made it somewhat difficult. ‘T‘he studies during 
the preceding winter, were spelling, reading and writing only. 
But a number of my older pupils this winter wished to study 
arithmetic ; and some of them were desirous of devoting nearly 
their whole attention to it. As it was not very common in that 
region to admit arithmetics into the day school, | was not with- 
out fears that those who sent none but very young pupils would 
object to my devoting, much of my time to this branch. How- 
ever, no one objected, and all went on for some time very well. 

Indeed, | doubt not | should have had a first-rate school had 
it not been for two failures connected with discipline. For 
though I had something of the gift of governing well, as it was 
called, yet i still adhered quite too much to occasional severity, 
such as boxing the ears, throwing wooden rules and books, sha- 
king with violence, &c. 1 believe 1 broke no rules on the heads 
of my pupils this winter; but a circumstance occurred one day, 
which was scarcely less reprehensible. 

George, with a young companion of his, was at play — for I 
had furnished them with very little employment of an_ interest- 
ing nature, and why should they not play ?— and my patience 
being nearly exhausted, | threw a rule at George with such vio- 
lence that, hitting him near one eye, it tore off a small piece of 
skin. You cannot conceive the anguish of my mind at the 
thought of hitting him in such a place, and of his narrow escape 
from the loss of an eye. I new, almost before the piece of 
wood struck him, that it would be the last time I should throw 
a rule at a scholar; and such I believe it proved. I do not re- 
member repeating the act from that day to this, and it is now 
nearly twenty years. 

The father and mother of George reminded me of my impru- 
dence, a few days afterward, but did not loudly complain. [ 
believe they discovered that I was repentant ; and of course, us 
judicious people, repentance and reformation was all they could 
ask. 

Another trouble was more serious still. 1 have already men- 
tioned that a number of my pupils were as old, and some older, 
than myself. ‘This led me, gradually, to join thein in their eve- 
ning sports. Not that J] had much relish for these sports, for I 
never had. I only attended them because | thought, that to be 
respectable, | must. Nor was this all. In the course of the 
winter | began to pay occasional visits to the family of one of 
my elder female pupils. ‘These visits, though very unfrequent, 
gave rise to many remarks, and ultimately, to much uneasiness 
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among my pupils. They believed me partial — that I favored 
certain larger pupils, and neglected others — and they gradual- 
ly lost confidence in me. Indeed such was the dissatisfaction, 
that as they saw me coming one morning to school, they formed 
the resolution to shut me out of the school-room. Their cour- 
age failed them, however, and the plan was abandoned. This 
fact | learned, many years afterwards, from one of my pupils. 

I would here pause to request all young teachers to take 
warning by my errors. I have said, on a former occasion, that 
I think it decidedly advantageous for a husband and wife to be 
engaged as teachers in the same school; but for a young man 
to be addressing one of his pupils is an unfortunate circumstance. 
In five instances in ten it might lead to no difficulty; but in 
nine cases in ten it might, and in a few it certainly would. It 
is, at all events, attended with great risk, and should. by every 
prudent person, be avoided. 

In spite, however, of all these discouraging circumstances, the 
school was regarded by many asa good one. Perhaps it was so, 
comparatively. Perhaps my pupils made as much progress, for 
a time, as the pupils in neighboring schools: and as much as 
they had been accustomed to do in this. But though true, this 
was not very high praise. Something more belongs to a dis- 
trict school than the mere teaching of a little spelling, reading, 
writing and arithmetic. There are other sciences which ought 
to be taught. Then there is the teaching of example, and the 
formation of good and virtuous habits. ‘These are as legitimate- 
ly the business of the district school, as the inculcation of mere 
science ; and they conduce as much to usefulness, and much 
more to real happiness. 

It was whispered, moreover, and from the results which fol- 
lowed, I believe it was generally understood, that | was a smart 
teacher ; by which was meant that I kept the school quiet during 
the six hours regarded as appropriately the hours of school. 
Some of the results to which allude, will appear in my next 
number, which I will endeavor to have ready for you shortly. 
I think it will not fail to interest as well as instruct. 

A. 
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GRATITUDE OF TEACHERS. 


Tuose who labor for the improvement of teachers, sould 
always undertake this difficult and unpretending task with ref- 
erence to its final results. They should cultivate and sow for 
the next generation, and be satistied that the harvest be gather- 
ed after they have ceased to act. But they will often — nay, 
we believe always —- find an immediate and delightful reward in 
the gratitude of many who feel their need of light and improve- 
ment, and in the evidence they give of having received aid and 
encouragement in their arduous labors. But for the hope which 
such tokens of good have given us, we should long since have 
sunk under the weight of the many discouragements which have 
attended our task, and which have often led us to feel that we 
were occupying the time of others, and consuming our own 
strength in vain. 

But there are many whose circumstances and means enable 
them to call into action the first talents of our country in behalf 
of these neglected educators of our citizens — who might secure 
to the teachers of their country or state an annual course of in- 
struction by able men, which would be of lasting and incalcula- 
ble benefit to its future population. We would offer for their 
encouragement the warm expressions of gratitude — the strong 

+ evidence of good influences — which is atlorded by an address 
to Fellenberg by the teachers who attended one of the summer 
courses of instruction at Hofwyl (which we have described in 
recent numbers of this work) at the moment of their departure. 

It is addressed ‘To the Worthy Father and Friend of the 
People ;’ and signed by 112 instructors of common schools. 

After alluding to his renunciation of the privileges of rank, and 
the devotion of his fortune to the good of the poor, they pro- 
ceed : 

‘ When we reflect that without education no true happiness 
, is to be attained, and that this can only be secured by means of 
' well-taught and virtuous teachers, and when we recollect that 
you have devoted yourself to the object without regard to the 
sacrifice it may require, we must rejoice that this age is favored 
with such a friend of his country: — and when we remember 
the kindness and friendship with which we have been treated at 
Hofwyl, we are compelled to give you our affection as well as 
our admiration ; and will not cease, as long as our heart shall 
beat, and our children shall learn, to say: ‘ So lived and labored 

Father Fellenberg !* 


* This title is habitually given to Fellenberg, 
yout) woo appreciate his character, or have e xperienced bi 
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‘ We will not here enter into any particular statement of our 
vie vs concerning the course of instruction we have received, 
which we shall, in due time, make known to the public We 
will only say, for your own satisfaction, that this course has far 
exceeded our expectations by its complete adaptation to practi- 
cal life, by the skill and efforts of your assistants, and by the 
moral and religious spirit with which the whole was animated. 

* We have been led to enter, with a fervent spirit, into a sacred 
engagement, that we will live and labor in our calling in the 
spirit which you have exhibited ; and thus prove to you that 
your noble sacrifices have not been in vain. We are more 
deeply penetrated than ever before, with a sense of the sacred- 
ness of our calling. We are resolved to conduct with pru- 
dence and caution, in affection and union, with uny‘elding and 
conscientious faithfulness, in the discharge of our duty ; and thus 
to prove ourselves worthy of your institution.’ 

It is indeed gratifying to see such a spirit among the neglect- 
ed, ill-paid, and often oppressed teachers of common schools. 
How easy would it be for many a man of influence and wealth 
in our own country to secure equal benefit to our teachers, and 
equal pleasure to himsqlf! How much encouragement does 
such a testimony, from more than a hundred teachers, give to 
efforts in their behalf, especially when we remember that the 
benefits they have received will descend to thousands of fami- 
lies, who can trace much of their happiness to this first source! 





INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL OF HOFWYL, AND THE SABBATH. 


Ar the close of my account of the Intermediate School of 
Hofwy!, | observed that it was the practice on the continent of 
Europe to devote the afternoon of the Sabbath to recreation, 
and to permit the youth to engage in active games and amuse- 
ments ; and th t this custom was adopted at Hofwyl, with the 
restriction that the boys were not allowed to engage in their 
play until the afternoon service of the surrounding churches was 
over. | expressed my pleasure at this restriction, but observed 
that it seemed to me more consistent with sound principles 
of education, to consider this the privileged day of the soul — 
and that one day inseven was no more than a reasonable portion 
of time to be devoted to the study of religious at.d moral truth, 
aud to immediate preparation for a future world. 

I alluded to the remarks made in justification of this plan, 
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that every day should be considered as a day of preparation for 
another world, with the answer that to prepare for a world so 
remote fron: our views and conceptions, was an object worthy 
of special attention. 1 also observed that the founder of Hof- 
wy! endeavored, and with success, to animate the daily life of 
the pupils with the spirit of Christianity, more fully than most 
other schools, where the tone of religious instruction and habits 
is more in accordance with my own views. I may add as one 
example of this, the remark of a foreign pupil, that he had 
never scen brotherly feeling so prevalent among boys — that he 
had been for several months in daily intercourse with 120 
boys in the Middle and Rural Schools, and had not witnessed 
a single quarrel. 

But i in thus stating in part the arguments in favor of my own 
views, it is perhaps due to others to state theirs more fully, al- 
though they are so generally known; andT am not willing to 
leave the slightest claim of this kind unsatisfied. ‘The question 
of religious ‘duty on this point is one which I did not intend to 
touch, because it is entirely foreign to oursphere, and is the subject 
of conscientious difference among men of undoubted excellence. 
I ought, however, to say that the views of German Protestants 
with respect to the observance of the sabbath, are like those of 
the Quakers or Friends ; that they date from the Reformation ; 
and that great numbers maintain it as a part of Christian duty, 
not to be subject to what they deem a Jewish institution. Let 
them not, therefore, be judged as persons who neglect an 
acknowledged obligation. 

In reference to the pedagogical argument, it is observed that 
in this mode of spending Sunday in schools the teachers only 
follow the indication of the Creator, who allows the stomach to 
perfi rm itstask on Sunday as on other days, and permits the 
blood to circulate in the midst of the most fervent devotion as 
well asin dissipation — That there is a great difference between 
children and adults — That children inevitably suffer when they 
are deprived for a whole day of the exercise necessary to health, 
in order to employ them in meditation of which they are inca- 
pable. That exercise is also necessary in order to preserve 
their innocence (from the inroads of passion and appetite) and 
that in preventing it, we do in effect lead them into temptation. 

I cannot admit the correctness of the appeal to the example 
of the Creator, simply as an example, for he also waters the 
earth and sows the seeds of plants by the winds on the Sabbath. 
This argument would have contradictod, from the beginning, the 
law which he wrote on the tables of stone, amidst those, whose 
permanent obligation is beyond all debate; and which forbids 
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labor on this day. — Nay, more ; he inflicts disease, and takes 
away life, and hisexample might be pleaded for the destruction 
of entire cities at a blow. 

I fully admit, however, the force of the argument that the 
body cannot be kept in health, or the mind in vigor, without reg- 
ular food, and sleep, and air, and exercise. In childhood, espe- 
cially, air and exercise are not less necessary than food and 
sleep — not less important on the Sabbath, than on any other 
day — and to forbid or prevent the enjoyment of either, is to 
diminish the power of thought, the vigor of the understanding, 
and the life of the affections .— It is, in effect, to shorten the day 
for its special objects, by crippling the mind — It is to give the 
animal powers the ascendency, at the moment when we seek 
to produce spiritual elevation—It is to act in contradic- 
tion to our own design. I have no doubt, that, in this way, 
children are often led to form habits of impatience and mental 
idleness, and useless or vicious revery: and, above all, to feel 
a disgust with the Sabbath, and the sacred subjects to which it 
is devoted. I believe there is a faultin many of our families 
and schools, on this point, and have seen its unhappy results 
most fully exhibited in the immediate condition of the children 
— in the listlessness, and languor, and insensibility, and fretful- 
ness, which were the natural results ; and sometimes, at least, in 
the utter recklessness of all restraints of this nature in after life. 

It is indeed a point conceded by all parents, of whatever reli- 
gious opinions, that in early childhood, it is necessary and rea- 
sonable to allow, what at a later period, is forbidden, by some, 
as play oramusement. ‘The only question is, at what period 
ought it to cease, and opinions are divided, according to reli- 
gious and pedagogical views. Some, as we have observed, pre- 
scribe absolute inaction; with these, I haye said. I cannot 
agree. 

I do not, then, oppose the views of German and Swiss educa- 
tors, because they allow exercise on the Sabbath, or because 
they allow young children to take this exercise in play. It is 
because they permit the continuance of these games to years of 
manhood, and allow them, then, to be replaced by the amuse- 
ments appropriate to the age. It is also, because they do not 
consecrate the intellectual efforts of their pupils to spiritual 
subjects, and those directly leading to moral and spiritual im- 
provement; but this point is not now in debate. — We agree, 
then, that air and exercise are necessary to youth on the Sab- 
bath as on other days. But it is certain both can be had with- 
out games. It is replied that games and play are the natural, 
instinctive exercises of youth. But it will not follow that they 
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are necessary, and necessary every day. I presume no one 
would be found to maintain such a proposition, for we find it 
necessary to limit the gratification of all the propensities of youth 
(equally natural and instinctive in themselves) both tothe period 
and the extent which is dictated by reason,and experience, 
and the law of God. My argument then is, that there are high 
objects of a spiritual and moral nature to be attained, by devot- 
ing one day in seven to these objects as exclusively as other days 
are devoted to literary and scientific pursuits; that the mind 
is capable of devoting itself to these, as to others, for a whole 
day, and needs no more relaxation. Nay, that for one day 
in the week it may well succeed with less ;* that air and exer- 
cise may be enjoyed without disturbing that sacred stillness 
whose value can only be appreciated by those who have enjoyed 
it, and have then been deprived of it, with the distraction of 
mind produced by games ; and that, therefore, they are unne- 
cessary on Sunday, at the age when tle mind has become capa- 
ble of pursuing a regular course of study in a literary institution. 

If I am asked for a summary of my views, as an Educator, 
on this point, I would then say that the portion of tme which 
the law of Sinai consecrated to moral and spiritual subjects, is 
no more than adequate ; that they cannot receive proper at- 
tention, and will not have their due importance in the eyes of 
the pupils, unless thus separate! as the exclusive object of a 
particular period of time ; that while the body cannot be kept 
in one position, nor the mind in one train of thought for a whole 
day, it is important to choose such relaxations for both as shall 
not give a tone to the feelings which is inconsistent with the so- 
lemnity and importance of these subjects. [ believe that what 
are usually termed games and amusements, do not have this 
tendency. I consider it necessary to allow them in early child- 
hood, but I believe it also a duty to lay them aside as the pow- 
ers of attention and reflection gain vigor ; and that when chil- 
dren are capable of regular application, on other days, to literary 
and scientific subjects, they should enjoy the air and exercise 
they need, on Sunday, in some mode which does not thus dis- 
tract the mind from the great objects of the day, or disturb the 
quiet of those around them. 

If it is asked in what other mode I would advise that air and 
exercise should be given; | would reply, that this can only be 


*I might add here, that it is desirable to accustom youth to restrain them- 
selves occasionally within bounds more narrow than is usually required, that 
they may be better prepared to endure with patience,the many days of con- 
finement without relaxation of body or mind, which domestic cares, and anxie- 


ties, and public and private business will often impose upon them in the course 
of life. 
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determined by the circumstances of each family and school ; 
that 1 cannot venture to prescribe a particular mode; but that 
with opinions once settled on this point, an educator who is ac- 
tuated by principle, and directed by intelligence, will easily 
discover some mode applicable to thos » under his care. 

It is but justice, however, to acknowledge that the practical 
application of these principles is surrounded with great difficul- 
ties in a public institution on the continent of Europe. ‘To 
introduce our mode of observing the Sabbath, would, in the first 
place, banish from such institutions the catholic pupils, who come 
from the darkest regions, and who may now carry back some 
rays of light and sparks of liberality, without suspicion. It would 
place it at war with the institutions and habits of the country — 
indeed, it would be almost impossible to find educators to unite 
in such a plan, if pupils could be obtained. There is, however, 
a change of opinion taking place in Europe in favor of the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath as a means of moral education for na- 
tions ; and [ trust that institutions which endeaver to lead the 
public mind in moral improvement, will not be found in the rear 
on this subject. 

I must also acknowledge that I do not know any adequate 
course of instruction yet provided which will enable every teach- 
er to occupy his pupils on sacred and moral subjects, for a whole 
day, in a manner at once interesting and useful. I hope this 
point will not be forgotten in the efforts of those who are now so 
much engaged in promoting the observance of the day ; and that 
they will recollect how much more hope there is in providing 
agreeable, and useful, and appropriate occupation for the day, 
and especially for the rising generation, than in defending its 
sanctity by authority or law. 

I cannot close this communication withou: saying that I at- 
tach more importance to the observance of the Sabbath in youth, 
because I have perceived, as I think, that it has a powerful 
influence on the moral condition of people in other respects — 
a question which is to be settled by observations without refer- 
ence to theological argument. | have travelled repeatedly 
through Europe, from Scotland, where the Sabbath is observed 
more rigorously than in the United States, to Italy, where it is a 
mere festival, less sacred and less honored than many others ; 
and between these extremes of great national morality and 
abandoned vice, I have uniformly found that the state of morals, 
so far as I could observe it, corresponded with the degree of sa- 
credness attached to the Sabbath. 
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American Institute of Instruction. 


DISCUSSION ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


On the last day of the session of the American Institute, 
there was an animated discussion on the Use of Libraries in 
Schools. It was commenced by Mr Samuel Pettes, of Boston. 
The following account of it, taken wholly from memory, several 
days afterward, is far from being a perfect one ; but, it is believ- 
ed, does not misrepresent the sentiments of any of the speakers. 

Mr Perres doubted the utility of furnishing children with 
miscellaneous books, while attending school and pursuing their 
studies. It was enough, in general, that they attended to their 
class books. He could not help thinking that the multitude of 
children’s books found in our modern bookstores, and often in 
our families, was a serious evil ; not only as a hindrance to reg- 
ular studies, but as having a tendency to dissipation of thought. 
Mr P. thought that a large proportion of the small picture books 
now in circulation were miserable trash, if not positively immoral 
in their tendency. 

Mr Fuuver, of Providence, was of opinion that a few books, 
well selected and used as a juvenile library, are decidedly useful. 
He had been in the habit of collecting a library for the use of 
his scholars, by asking them to lay aside, for a week, their candy 
money, and then at the end of the week applying it to the pur- 
chase of books. He thought this was a far better appropriation 
of money intended for candy, than that which was more com- 
mon. Sometimes he had read the booksto his pupils; and at 
others, he had, as a reward, loaned them. He thought that as 
rewards they were less exceptionable than any other. 

Dr W. A. A.corr, observed that he thought there was not 
so wide adiflerence of opinion between the two gentlemen 
who had spoken as some — and perhaps themselves — might at 
first view suppose. Mr P. would not probably deny to his pu- 
pils the use of any books at all except their class books ; and 
Mr F. would not, it seems, use any books at all without much 
discrimination ‘They would both be willing to put a few good 
books in the hands of children; and he had no doubt would be 
glad of the counsel of teachers in this matter, and if there was 
a difference of opinion at all between them, it appeared to be 
in regard to the propriety of collecting these books into the forn. 
of aschool Library. This, Mr Fuller's experience had led him 
to conclude was, to some extent useful. 

On this last point, Dr A. said he could not help concurring 
with Mr F. More than fifteen years ago he was in the habit 
of collecting a small school Library. He thought it was useful. 
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In those days, the practice of giving rewards was very common ; 
but he found that if rewards must be given, the most unexcep- 
tionable reward was the loan of a book from the library. He 
did not mean to speak in favor of giving rewards for study of 
any kind — he thought the pleasure of success was the best re- 
ward — only, if rewards were to be given at all, he thought 
buoks were the best. 

As to little books and picture books, to which Mr P. had ob- 
jected, he was not prepared tosay that some of them were not 
valuable, though he was sure that a great deal of trash had, 
within a few years, been thrown into the market. He did not 
suppose the excellence of abook always depended on its bulk 
or size, nor on the care with which pictures were excluded. It 
was not impossible for him to say that some of these /ittle pic- 
ture books were not only admissible to our Libraries, but even 
suitable for class books. He would not indeed affirm that any 
of them, in their present dress, were quite fit for class books, 
though he could not say that they were not. 

Mr A. B. Atcorr would have a school resemble, as much as 
possible, a well regulated parlor. He would have in it a few 
choice books, not to lend or to permit his pupils to read by way 
of reward, — for he was unfriendly to their use in this way — 
but for the purpose of resorting to them occasionally. He 
remembered well the scene of his early education. Born in an 
obscure country town, and having access to few books, he re- 
membered how he used to obtain permission of his father to go 
every Saturday afternoon, and examine the libraries of the good 
people of the neigborhood for several miles around. These 
Libraries usually consisted of the Bible and perhaps four or five 
or six miscellaneous books, carefully laid by ona shelf in a corner 
of the room, among which, he sometimes found works which 
were truly excellent. Pilgrim’s Progress he found in this way ; 
and it was his practice to borrow and read it once a year. He 
was convinced of the necessity of making provision for gratify- 
ing this want of the young mind and heart ; and this he thought 
was best accomplished by the judicious selection of a small 
schoo] Library. 

This Library, should, however, be collected for the teacher as 
mich as for the children ; and the teacher should, from time to 
time read from it, explaining fully what he reads. The great 
object should be to forma proper taste, and impart a moral tone 
and tendency. 

Our bookstores, at present, he thought were a great field 
of temptation to children and youth; but what could be done : 
There they were, filled with their trash. ‘The child finds his 
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way into one of them. Here isa pretty book — he wants this 
— the parent is unwilling to refuse him, and the book is bought ; 
and what isit? He would not be understood as saying that 
there were no books in our bookstores which were of the right 
character. Some, there indeed were, but they were few and 
far between. His own collection at his school room was small ; 
and he did not believe it possible, he would again say, to find 
a large collection. The Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, if it were 
prepared especially for children, and some valuable volumes of 
fables, he considered as among the more valuable books for the 
library of the school room. He was not wholly opposed to 
engravings, if well executed and fitted to impart the right feel- 
ings and spirit; but in the name of common sense, said he, 
give us not such miserable pictures as most of tlose we see. 

Mr McNarr, of New York, said a few words on the impor- 
tance of well selected school libraries; but the particular char- 
acter of his remarks is not recollected. 

Mr Futter wished to be distinctly understood as in favor of 
a few books only. He did not think it possible for the parent 
or teacher who was wise, to finda large collection for his purpose 
at present. Even Pilgrim’s Progress, which had been men- 
tioned, needed to be modified, by the removal of some of its 
pictures, especially those representing the evil spirit. That 
spirit never yet sat for his portrait, and he was sorry to find so 
good a book defaced by pictures, whose whole tendency could 
not be otherwise than injurious. 

Mr Perres observed that he was not opposed to allowing 
children and even pupils at schools to read a few of the best 
books, but he would prefer that the parent should select them. 
In regard to applying candy money to buy books, he was not sat- 
isfied with that course. It was mere candy to which the money 
was applied afterall. He was afraid of filling their minds with 
that useless mass of stuff with which the world was now deluged. 
It was advisable, by all means, to encourage a taste for reading 
in the young, but great wisdom was required both in exciting 
and directing it. He was a little surprised. by the way, to hear 
of teachers forming school libraries. ‘Teachers, in the country, 
were in general employed for only a few months at a time ; and 
if the business of selection were left to these, he was apprehen- 
sive the plan would not work well at all. 

Mr E. A. Anprews regarded the subject as an important 
one. He had known something of libraries as used in con- 
nection with schools, though he had never made a collection of 
the kind for his own school. He appeared to have no hostility 
to a school library, if well selected ; though he inclined to the 
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opinion that it might be as well to rely principally on well se- 
lected and highly improved public family libraries. Books were 
an important agent in the formation of human character, and it 
was scarcely possible to use too much discretion in the selection 
of those works which are to bear upon the hearts and minds of 
the rising generation 

Dr Avcorr wished to say a few words in regard to the origin 
of a taste for reading. It had been suggested by some of the 
speakers, he observed, that books, well selected, were necessary 
to form a taste in the young for reading. He thought they were 
useful to parents and teachers in directing the taste, but not so 
much in forming it. In general,—he thought in nine cases in 
ten —a taste for reading is formed, either directly or indirectly, 
by themother. He meant so far as it was formed at all. The 
truth probably is, that every child who can read, has a taste for 
reading, unless that taste has been spoiled. Where is the child 
to be found who is not fond of knowledge? And why should 
he not —if he can read —seek it in books, as well as else where ? 
He would repeat it; every child, unless his taste had been _per- 
verted — a thing which often happens — will naturally be fond 
of books as soon as he is taught the art of reading. 

Dr A. wished to explain one or two points on which he was 
afraid he had been misunderstood. He had alluded to pictures, 
and had incidentally spoken of picture books as text books. All 
he bad intended to affirm was, that merit in books, any more 
than in persons, did not depend upon size or bulk ; and that if 
pictures were of a good moral tendency in their design, and well 
execute, they were not to be objected to, even in our text books. 
How much soever he might regret having contributed, in any 
measure to promote the circulation of pictures in books, it was 
not that they were pictures, but that they were not good enough. 
We could scarcely have too many good pictures. 

Another point he wished to explain, was, about the libraries 
he had used in his school. ‘They were selected wholly by him- 
self, and for a single season or term only ; the Committee, the 
proprietors of the school, and the pupils having nothing to do 
with them. When the term closed, he gave some of them away 
to the pupils, and kept the rest to form the nucleus of another 
library, the next winter. 

Mr Perrtes made a few remarks, the purport of which was 
that he still considered libraries as at best of doubtful utility. 

Mr A. B. Accorrt said it was not his intention, at first, to 
speak in favor of particular books for libraries ; but since he had 
mentioned, incidentally, a few, he would beg leave to add to 
the list one more which he thought very valuable, but which 
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was as yet he feared, but little known. He alluded to the 
Child’s Book on the Soul, by Mr Gallaudet. It was a great fa- 
vorite with his pupils; and he thought it well calculated, not 
only for children, but for parents and teachers. 

Mr Fvutver confirmed the views of Mr A. in regard to the 
character of books for children, and made a still farther devel- 
opment of his own views as to the best method of using them. 
He hoped the Institute would adopt a resolution expressive of 
their views on the subject. 

Dr Avcorr repeated his former assertion that he was anxious 
for School Libraries, if the selection was judiciously made, and 
the number of volumes not very considerable. He was desirous 
that a resolution should go from the Institute, yet he was afraid 
of it. He had seen some school libraries which were anything 
but useful. He had also seen several catalogues, quite recently, 
in the public prints, which were far from indicating a judicious se- 
lection. ‘They contained, indeed, several good books ; but they 
also contained others, which were of an inferior character. 
He wished to caution the Institute against encouraging school 
libraries without a great deal of reflection. We were a yankee 
people ; if the Institute would permit the expression — a people 
predisposed to having our hobbies, and then riding them to 
death. He should dread exceedingly, to have School Libraries 
become the hobby of the day, for he was sure it would eventu- 
ate in much evil. He was sure that so soon as we opened the 
door, in this thing, there was a flood of evil ready to rush in, 
and with a vengeance. ‘There were one 0 two classes or occu- 
pations of men especially, who stood waiting, with eager expec- 
tation, for the adoption of measures like the one proposed. He 
would not speak of motives — all men, perhaps, suppose, that 
there is a mixture, at least, of regard for public good, in their 
movements ; and he was not sure that anybody would encour- 
age School Libraries, solely with the view of putting money into 
their own pockets. But in regard to facts, he knew something 
on the subject ; and with the facts he had before him, it was 
easy to see that there was very great danger in recommending 
and encouraging, indiscriminately, the establishment of School 
Libraries. 

Mr Feuer and Mr Anprews, both made valuable remarks 
on the immoral and unhappy tendency of Libraries badly select- 
ed; and hoped the subject would be thoroughly canvassed be - 
fore anything was done in the way of adopting resolutions. The 
individual who reported this discussion, regrets that he cannot 
recollect the particular tenor of their remarks. 

Dr Avcorr said he had one fact in his possession ; but whch 
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he had not, till now, intended to communicate, since it related, 
in part, to himself; but as he thought it quite pertinent to the 
present occasion, he was resolved not to withhold it. About 
three or four years since, a man whose reputation as a friend 
of common schools is pretty well known, came to him and pro- 
posed that he should join him in preparing books for school 
libraries. He stated that as we had each some tact at book mak- 
ing, and could get our works properly recommended, and as 
there was about to be a demand for such books, we could not 
only do great good in this way, but the business would be prof- 
itable. Dr A. would not attempt to detail the circumstances or 
enter upon the causes which prevented such a project from 
being carried into execution ; it was sufficient to say that noth- 
ing was finally done, and he rejoiced that it was so. For him- 
self he was not the man to prepare ten or a dozen books fit for 
school libraries, in a year; and he did not believe the projector 
of the scheme was. Nor did he believe in any such thing as 
preparing several books in a year, by any body. Such books 
ought not to be made by steam ; they were a species of moral 
influences of too much importance to be prepared in haste. 

In closing the discussion, ‘t was remarked by one of the mem- 
bers whose name is not now recullected, that it was al:nost the 
work of a life to prepare and perfect a book fit for school libra- 
ries: and that it required talents and moral character of the very 
highest order. When the greatest and best men in the com- 
munity shall become the writers of books for children and youth, 
then, and not till then, may we hope for an entire reformation 
in this department. 


NOTICES OF SCHOOLS, AND MANUAL LABOR INSTITUTION OF 
MR RICHL. 


No part of our editorial task has been so difficult and delicate 
as the notices of schools and books. So diilicult is it to do 
justice to the plans and views of another, that we have some- 
times said none but a teacher could know his own school, and 
none but an author could properly describe his own book. It 
is exceedingly difficult to know a school so thoroughly as to be 
able to give an accurate account without being immediately con- 
nected with it; and we have sometimes found ourselves in mis- 
take, where we supposed we were thoroughly informed. But 
the task is also delicate, even if we know a single school tho- 
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roughly ; we may involuntarily do injustice by our silence with 
regard to another which is equally excellent, and which is thus 
cast into the shade. It is also delicate because it often involves 
personal feelings and personal relations, which render it no easy 
matter to preserve the accuracy of historical truth, and the un- 
varying rectitude of editorial criticism without offending those 
who are cordial friends to the work, and highly respected by its 
conductors. 

We must add that it sometimes serves as a painful test of the 
nature of the friendship exhibited for our enterprise — that we 
have been tempted to putf a school or a book by gracious as- 
surances of patronage in case of compliance, and have been vis- 
ited by marks of displeasure and hostility, (sometimes secretly, 
sometimes openly) for our failure on such points. It must also 
be admitted that we are peculiarly sensitive to literary criticisms 
in this country, and that it is sometimes scarcely sufficient to sat- 
isfy the feelings of a literary parent, to ascribe to his offspring, 
(whether it be ideas or plans, or hooks.) even the glory of the sun, 
if we venture to intimate that it is obscured by some spots. It 
would be well for us to imitate, on this point, the more reasonable 
feelings of the English literary world ; where the author and his 
critic may be engaged in the warmest controversy, in regard to 
literary and scientific subjects, and may remark upon each other’s 
views with perfect freedom — nay, with severity — without any 
wound to personal feeling. 

These considerations have led us to adopt as a general rule, 
to give an account only of new institutions, or of new plans for 
education and instruction ; and to limit ourselves, in a great mea- 
sure, to the views and plans of the teacher, and our own opin- 
ions concerning them. We have seldom permitted ourselves to 
speak of the manner in which these plans were executed, unless 
we could obtain the results of long, and close, and impartial ob- 
servation. The following note which we have just received from 
a judicious and faithful correspondent, will serve as evidence 
that our caution has not been unnecessary. Of the excellence 
of the plan here alluded to, we have ourselves no doubt; but 
our readers will perceive that our correspondent wishes them 
not to rely on the results of his observation. as to the manner of 
its execution. We hope this case will serve to justify us in the 
eyes of those who may have felt neglected, and to lead all who 
may be concerned in conducting similar publications, to exercise 
caution on this point :— 
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To the Editor of the Annals of Education : 






In your number for June, you inserted an article containing 
my account of the school of Mr Rich, Troy, N. H. 
formation obliges me to state that I have reason to believe my 
views of that institution not entirely correct, and that those who 
may be interested in it, should inform themselves more particu- 
My views of the excellence of the plan are 
unchanged, but [ am not able to certify as to the manner in which 
it is now executed there. 


larly concerning it. 





I. Cotteces. 











Name. 





Bowdoin, 

Waterville, 
Dartmouth, 
University of Vermunt, 
Middlebury, 

Norwich University, 
Harvard University, 
Williams, 

Amherst, 

Brown University, 
Yale, 

Washington, 
Wesleyan University, 
Columbia, 

Union, 

Hamilion, 


Hamilton Lit. and Theological, 


Geneva, 

University of New York, 
College of New Jersey, 
Rutgers, 

University of Pennsylvania, 
Dickinson, 

Jefferson. 

Washington, 
Alleghany 

Western University, 
Pennsylvania, 

La Fayette, 

Bristol College, 
Haddington, 

Newark, 

Et John's 

St Mary’s 

Mount. St Mary’s, 
Mount Hope, 
Georgetown, 
Columbian, 

William and Mary, 
Hampden Sidney, 
Washington, 
University of Virginia, 
Randolph Macon, 


Place. 





Brunswick, Me. 
\Vaterville, do, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Burlington, V1. 
Middlebury, do. 
Norwich, do, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

| Williamstown, do. 
Amherst, do. 
Vrovidence, R. I. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Hartford, do, 
Middletown, do 
New York, N. Y. 
Schenectady, do 
Clinton, do, 
Hamilton, do. 
Geneva, do, 

New York, do, 
Princeton, N. J 
New Brunswick, do. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Carlisle, do, 
Canonsburg, do, 
Washington, do. 
Meadville, do. 
Pittsburg, do, 
Gettysburg, do. 
Easton, do. 

Near Bristol, do, 
Haddington do. 
Newark, Del. 
|Annapolis, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 

|! mmetsburg, do. 
|Near Baltimore, do. 
\Georgetown, D. C, 
Washington, do 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Prince Edward Co. do, 
Lexington, do 
Churlottesville, do. 
Boydton, do, 








University of North Carolina, [Chapel Hill, N C, 


Charleston, 


(Charleston, 8. C. 








Pro . V 

fus- tea College 

nT Library 

10 139 8,000 
8 112 4,000 
Ww Js6 6,000 
6 100 6,009 
5 | 163 | 2330 
» 

30 208 | 43.000 
7 121 | 3,000 
9 252 | 4,300 
10 195 6,000 

27 413 | 10,500 
8 55 | 2,000 
6 ltt | 3,000 
1! 100 | 8,00 

10 268 | 5.359 
7 | 101] 2,590 
8 83 1,000 
7 22 820 
17 22., 

2 221 7,090 
8 93 | 3,000 

2) 82} 2,000 
6 51 | 3,000 
8 16? 1,000 
7 4%) 1,500 
4 120 | 8,000 
7 50 500 
6 90 
4 2 

VW 91 | 3,500 
4 60 
5 7 | 1,000 
7 108 | 2.700 

25 179 | 12,900 

25 120 | 7,000 
7 45 

17 124 | 12,000 
8 50 | 4,000 
6 60 | 3,500 
4 60 | 5,000 
4 30 1,500 
9 | 256 | 10,500 
6 j03 
8 85 1,890 
4d 35 | 3,000 
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ols. inj Volumes in 


Students’ 
Libraries 


4,900 
1,590 
8599 
2,400 
3,100 


4,500 
3.290 
6,250 
5,600 
15,000 
2, 00 
6,000. 
8,920 
3,700 
1,150 


4,000 
3,500 


5.500 
2,400 


400 


690 
3,200 


3,900 
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Pro- Stu. |Yols. in| Volumes in 
Name. Place. fes- | dents, |College | Students? 
| sors. | |Library.| Libraries. 
College of Seuth Carolina, |Columbia, do. 6 114 | 10,000 
University of Georgia, | Athens, Geo, 4 127 | 4,500 3,000 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alab. 6 | 104) 3,000 600 
La Grange, New Tuscaloosa, do, 12) | 
Spring till, |\Spring Hill, do, 8 | 85 
Jefferson, Washington, Mi 70 | 
Oakland, Oakland, do. . 4 130 | 
Louisiana, Jackson, do 4 15; 350 
Greeneville, Greeneville, Tenn. 2 43 | 4,000 
Washington, Washington Couuty, do. I 35 | — 500 
University of Nashville, Nashville, do. 6 125 | 2,200 3,50 
bast Tennessee, Knoxville, do. 2 90 | 3,000 200 
Jackson, Near Columbia, do. 6 100 | 1,-50 
Transylvaniz, Lexington, Ken. 4 43 | 2,400 2,000 
St Joseph's, Bardstown. do. 5 | 130) 5,000 
Ceutre, Danville, do. 8 | 66] 1,600 
Augusta, Augusta, do. 6 | 7] 2,000 500 
Cumberland, Princeton, do. 3 | 72; 300 
Georgetown, Georgetown, do. $i & 3,200 
University of Ohio, Athens, Ohio, 5 |} 6 | 1,000 1,000 
Mimi University, Oxford, do. Ss | 126] 1,200 2.500 
Franklin, New Athens, do. 6 oO; 300 750 
Western Reserve, Hudson, do, 7 82 | 1,000 300 
Kenyon, Gambia, do. 1t §2 | 2 3400 
Granville, #iranville, do, 6 | wo! 3,000 
Marietta, |Marietta, do. 4; $ 
Oberlin Institute, New Elyria, do. 4 | | } 
Willoughby University, \Chagrin, do. 8 | ! | 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. ji #2 600 | 400 
South Hanover, jSouth Hanover, do. 9 230 | 
Wabash, |Craw fordsville, do. 4; | 
Mlinois, Jacksonville, II. 5 25 | 1,500 | 
Shurtleff, Upper Alton, do. 3 60 | 
McKendrean, | Lebanon, do, } 
University of St Louis, st Louis, Mo. 15 200 | 7,500 
St Mary’s, Barrens, do. 15 124 | 6,000 
Marion, New Palmyra, do. 7 | 80 
Columbia, |Columbia, do, 
| 651 | 8,332 276,400 113,780 
Il. Treovocicat Seminaries. 
; pial Pro- | Stu Volumes 
Name. Place. enomination.,| fes- | dents in 
sors. ~* | Libraries, 
Bangor ‘Theological Sem Bangor, Me. Cong. 3 | 44 4,000 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. Cong. 5 | 2 | 13,000 
Divinity School, Cambridge, do. Cong. Unit. 8 22 
Theological Institution, Newton, do, Baptist, 3 | 40 1,800 
Thevl. Dep. Yale College, New Haven, Con, Cong. 3 | 63 2,000 
Theol, Institute of Con East Windsor, do. Cong. 3 | 26 3,090 
Theol, Inst. Epise. Chureh, |New York, N. Y. Prot. Epis. 4 | 60 3,880 
Theol. Sem. of Auburn, Auburn, do. Presbyt. 4 | St 4,500 
Hamilton Lit. and Th. Inst. | Uamilton, do, Baptist, 4 9 2,250 
Hartwick Seminary, Hartwick, do. Lutheran, 2 | 9 1,000 
Th. sem. Duted Ref. Church,| New Brunswick, N. J.) Dutch Ref. 3 24 
Th. Sem. Pres. Ch. U.S. Princeton, do. Presbyt. 5 130 7,000 
Sem. Louth, Ch. U. 8. Gettysburg, Pa. Evang. Luth. 2 25 7,000 
German Reformed, York, do. G. Ref.Church,}| 2 | 20 
West. 1 heol. Seminary, Alleghany Town, do, |Presbyt. 3 | 33 4,000 
Theological School, Canonsburg, do. Asso. Ch. 1 | 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburg, do. Asso. Reform. 1 19 
Epise. Theol. School of Va. | Fairfax County, Va. | Prot. Epis 3 | 23 3,000 
Union Theol. Seminary, Prince Ed, Co. do. Presbyt. 3 | 35 3,200 
Virginia Baptist Seminary, {Richmond do. Baptist, $3 | €0 
Southern Theol, Sem. Columbia, 8. C. Presbyt. 3 2 1,800 
Theological Seminary, Lexington, do. Lutheran, 2 | l 1,200 
Furman Theol. Seminary, High Hills, do Baptist, 2 | 30 1,000 
South West. Theol. Sem. Maryville, Ten. Vresbyt. 7 2 5,000 
Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, do. 3 42 3,700 
Theol. Dep. Kenyon, Col. sambia, do. Prot. Episc. Il 
Theol. Dep. West. Res. Col. |Hudson, do. Presbyt. 3 
Theological School, Columbus, do. Lutheran, 
Granville Theol. Depart. Granville, do. Baptist, 1 30 500 
Indiana Theol. Seminary, South Hanover, Ind. | Presbyt. 2 10 
Alton Theol, Seminary, Upper Alton, Ui. 2 5 

















































































Observations in Great Britain. 


IIIf. Mepicat Scnoors. 
— sistennemeninaneed 


Name. Place. Professors. Students. 

















100 


Maine Medical School, Brunswick, Me. 
79 


New Hampshire Med. School, Hanover, N. H. 
Vermont Med. School, Univ. Vt. Burlington, Vt. 
Vermont Academy of Medicine, Castleton, Vt. 
Mass Med. School, tiarv. University, Boston, Mass 
Berkshire Med. Inst. Williams Col. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Medical School, Yale College, N. haven, Conn 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, N.Y. |New York, N. Y. 
College of Phys, and Surgeons West Dist. | fairfield, N. Y. 
Geneva Med. College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Medical Dep. Jefferson College, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Med. Dep. University of Pennsylvania, do. 

Medical Dep University of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 
Washington Medical College. do. 

Medical Dep. University of Virginia, Chariottsville, 
Med, Voll. of State of South Carolina, Charleston, 8 C. 
Medical College of South Carolina, do. 

Bouthern School of Practical Medicine, do. 

Medical College of Georgia, Augusta, Geo. 
Medical College of Trans. University, Lexington, Ky. 
Louisville Medical College, Louisville, Mo. 
Medical Department, Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Ref. Medical College, Vhio, Worthington, 
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IV. Law Scnoots. 








| Profes- 
sors. 


Location. Name. | Students. 





Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University, 
New Haven, Conn. Yale College, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Williamsburg, Va. William and Mary College, 
Charlottesville, do. University of Virginia, 
Fredericksburg, do. 
Lexington, Ken, Transylvania University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Cincinnati College, 


| 
i 2 } 

. se 
-—_ 6 
} | 66 
= 20 
| ] 39 
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| 





iW | we 











Grand Total. Professors, 870 ; Students, 11,715; Volumes in Libraries, 462,950. 





EDUCATION WITHOUT PRINCIPLE. 


Tue London Record contains the following extract from the 
charge of Lord Abinger to the grand jury at the Leicester As- 
sizes. 

He observed that ‘in looking at the calendar, he witnessed 
the proper descriptions of the education of the prisoners, viz. 
those who could read and write well, read and write imper- 
fectly, and those who could not read at all. In the list there 
were only three persons who could not read and write, out of a 
calendar of twenty persons, and the doctrine which had been 
lately promulgated was, that give the poor education and you 
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destroy crime. This had not turned out tobe the case with the 
calendar before the Court, for he found that most of the des- 
perate robberies were committed by persons who are described 
in the calendar as reading and writing well. He certainly never 
would discourage educating the poorer classes of society, but he 
would boldly affirm, that if the education was not founded on 
moral and religious principle, instead of becoming a blessing 
to the poor, it would, i in the end, turn out a curse. 

‘To give a sound education to the poor, moral and religious 
instruction must accompany it— the receiver must be well 
taught, not only the moral duties he has to perform, but 
also the religious ones ; and, however a number of conscientious 
men may talk and advocate the one without the other, still he 
would maintain, the design and the effect intended by education 
would be lost if not adhered to. Education, without religious 
instruction, could not control the strong passions of the human 
race, and he had only again to repeat that the various calendars 
throughout the circuit, had plainly convinced him, that it would 
be far better to leave the poorer classes of the community in 
ignorance, than to educate them without having for the ground- 
work our blessed revealed religion. ‘Teach men their religious 
and moral duties in this world, and he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that crime would not, in the end, appear so monstrous as 
he had witnessed in this circuit.’ 

The truths contained in these paragraphs, deserve the serious 
consideration of every friend of education. We call them truths, 
for they have already been repeated till they seem to pall upon 
the ear. It is high time that they should produce the effect 
to rouse us from our apathy on this great subject. 

We would however say with the learned English judge above 
mentioned, that it is far, very far from our intention to discourage 
educating the poorer classes of society, but we deem it so indis- 
pensable to combine morality with every form of instruction, that 
we can almost go, with him, the length of regarding all educa- 
tion without this as a curse rather than a blessing. We believe 
that the statistics of every enlightened country, if faithfully exam- 
ined and compared, would be seen to confirm the conclusions to 
which Lord A. was driven by an examination of the British 
Calendar. 











Displacing Injurious School Books. 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHOOL BOOKS IN FRANCE. 


Berne, Oct. 1836. 


Tue Report presented to the French Chambers, on the 
budget of Public Instruction for 1537, contains many interesting 
particulars in reference to the subject, in addition to those pre- 
viously stated. 

One of the most important arrangements in the system of 
public instruction, is the provision for the examination of school 
books of every description, by the most distinguished and able 
men ; to which I have formerly alluded. ‘Two commissions are 
appointed ; one for books for primary instruction, the other for 
those designed for secondary schools ; for which 10,000 francs 
have been appropriated this year. ‘The report of the present 
year speaks, with justice and force, of the importaace of such 
an examination, in order to give unity and vigor to the course 
of instruction, and to secure its correctness, and the purity of its 
moral influence. It is especially important, it is observed, in 
reference to primary instruction, where so many superannuated, 
absurd, or dangerous books may be placed in the hands of pu- 
pils and fix in their minds impressions and prejudices which 
would rarely be effaced. 

The commission for primary instruction is composed of four- 
teen members, whomeet every week. ‘Ihe President distributes 
the books to the members according to the nature of their pur- 
suits ; reports are made verbally, and discussed at the meetings, 
and the decision of the commission recorded. Since its organi- 
zation in 1831, these commissioners have examined 1541 books. 
They have designated 283 of these as unworthy of being placed 
in the libraries of the Normal schools for primary instruction ; 
distinguishing those which were suitable for masters or pupils, 
for children or adults, for boys or girls. Other works, to the 
number of 271, are recommended for the same purpose, after 
certain alterations which are designated. It appears, therefore, 
that the commission found 987 of these works, or nearly two- 
thirds of the whole number, unsuitable for general use! What 
would be the result of such an examination in our own coun- 
try ? 

The committee of the Chamber of Deputies speak of this 
labor as one of great importance, and entitling the distinguished 
men who have performed this humble and delicate task, to pub- 
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lic gratitude. The task is, of course, diminishing every day, 
and will soon be limited to the new publications of the year. 
But the committee observe, that there is an examination more 
extensive and radical which requires to be made, in order to di- 
minish the immense variety of books used in different parts of 
the kingdom, which are retained by the partiality of the parents 
and teachers, either on account of their cheapness or antiquity. 
They observe that it is important to make a selection of the best 
and to introduce some degree of uniformity, which will ultimate- 
ly promote both the soundness and economy of instruction. 
They propose that the Committees of each extensive district 
should first select the best in use among them, to be submitted 
to the examination of the minister and commissions, and that 
the best of these should be furnished by the Government to the 
poor pupils of each district, in place of sending more expensive 
ones from the capital. In this way, they hope that the great 
work of purification will be accon:plished, and at the same time 
public opinion conciliated, by indulging innocent attachments 
and associations, and prejudices, which involve nothing injurious. 
They maintain that it is impossible to impose on a country so 
extensive as France the same series of elementary books, and to 
require every district to obtain its books from some principal city ; 
and that the only methed is to select and improve some of the 
local publications. The proposition is made to purchase the 
literary property of some of these works, and to make them free 
toall. ‘To this, however, it is replied, that the next year may 
produce a superior work, or the same work improved ; that the 
task must be again commenced, and that if the publication of 
several works on the same subject is encouraged, the interest of 
authors and publishers will always lead them to reduce the 
prices as much as possible. 

Among the books distributed to poor pupils and to teachers, 
are 50,000 copies of a book of moral and religious instruc: ion ; 
200 on the method of teaching vocal music ; 200 on the method 
of teaching writing; 500 Child's Magazines ; 695 manuals of 
primary instruction; and 50 treatises on the construction of 
school-houses. 

In connection with this subject, the remarks of the committee 
on modes of instruetion deserve particular attention. They ex- 
press their satisfaction that the ‘ war of methods’ is subsiding. 
They say that mutual instruction is not generally repulsed by 
prejudice, and on the other hand has ceased to be an object of 
exclusive enthusiasm. By visiting the schools and examining the 
details of instruction, the local school-committees have learned 
more, from day to day, the necessity of varying and mingling 
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the methods, according to the circumstances of the district, the 
number and age of the pupils, and the difficulty of the studies. 
Admirable as they deem the system of mutual instruction for 
large schools, and for all those exercises in which memory and 
imitation are principally called into exercise, asin reading, sing- 
ing, writing, and the exercises of arithmetic, the committee of the 
chambers consider it not useful for small schools or for those stu- 
dies which call forth the reasoning powers of the pupils. On 
the other hand, the simultaneous method of instruction is utterly 
inapplicable to great numbers, requires numerous assistants who 
are ton independent to follow precisely the course required by 
the principal teacher, and too unskilful to direct themselves 
aright. At the same time it oppresses childhood by the want of 
variety and movement in its exercises. But in the application 
of the method of mutual instruction, it is indispensably necessa- 
ry that the master should possess ability and experience, and 
energy of character, without which this little army of monitors 
and pupils will fall into utter confusion. Premature efforts, 
they observe, for diffusing this method, without well-qualified 
teachers, would only destroy it; for there is no middle way in 
this system, it is either the best or the worst, according to the 
mode in which it is administered. The same reasoning, | would 
add, is applicable to all school books and methods of instruction. 
The best book, or the best method, in the hands of a teacher 
who does not comprehend it, is like the armor of Saul upon the 
person of David —a useless incumbrance, which loses its value 
and its reputation. 

Among the appropriations for the year 1837, is one of 
1,600,000 francs, as a general fund for the encouragement of 
primary instruction. From this fund every district which is 
unable to sustain its school, has a right to elaim the aid necessa- 
ry for this purpose. ‘The remainder is applied to the support of 
Normal primary schools, the provision and repair of school-hou- 
ses and furniture, the distribution of books to poor children, aad 
the aid or encouragement of poor teachers, and those who are 
superannuated or infirm. Among the last class especially, are 
many who were dismissed in 1833, to make room for more able 
teachers. Provision is intended to be made for the old age of 
future teachers by a tax on their salaries, to be placed in a 3a- 
vings Bank. 

Sixtythree primary Normal schools have been organized. 
Each department is thus furnished with a seminary for teachers, 
except that at the mouth of the Rhone, which has yet made no 
provision for this purpose. In these, there are now 2567 young 
men in a course of training for the task of education —a little 
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army, as the report observes, at once to be valued and to be 
dreaded — of inestimable value, if they are inspired with a reli- 
gious sense of their mission, modesty, intelligence and taste for 
pure and simple life, but a terrible nursery of suflering, and 
pride, and anarchy, if unhappily, the Juaury of instruction be- 
yond their wants, imprudently and unwisely bestowed, should 
give them habits superior to their future resources, and new 
wants, which cannot be supplied — if it should inspire self-con- 
ceit, a thirst for change and gain, a disgust with their village, 
and as a final result, hatred of the society which educates them, 
and which they feel to be unjust in not satisfying the wants it 
has created. 

It is earnestly to be hoped, that the spirit of benevolence 
which is waking up on this subject in the United States, may 
not defeat its own object with the excess of its kindness, and 
prepare the objects of its attention to make shipwreck on the 
same rock. ‘The life of the Common School teacher, is one of 
retirement, and of self-denial, and hardship, and often of neg- 
lect; and few will persevere in it who have not the spirit of a 
missionary. It is impossible that a youth can be prepared for 
this station by several years spent in a life of ease and compara- 
tive luxury, flattered with attentions which he can never again 
receive. Let our seminaries for teachers be conducted on the 
model of simplicity which belongs to the life of our villages, or 
they will only prove nurseries of vanity and discontent, and 
schools of preparation for more lucrative and agreeable employ- 
ments, and they will but robour common schools of many capable 
young men who would have been permanent and useful teachers 
had they been left to truggle on alone in a course of self-education. 
On the other hand, let it be remembered that no effectual pro- 
vision can be made for the great and increasing wants of our 
country, without numerous and well conducted Normal schools, 
and that economy and prudence will easily avoid these dan- 
gers. 

The committee maintain, very ably, the proposition of ap- 
pointing paid local inspectors. ‘They observe, that the methods 
of education, and instruction, and discipline, form a study by 
themselves — a study for the whole life — and require incessant 
efforts at improvement, corresponding to the general progress of 
the nation. ‘hey insist that the proper office of a committee 
is that of a jury of the heads of families for the general inspec- 
tion and protection of the schools, and the maintenance of pub- 
lic spirit — that we cannot expect punctuality in meetings, ex- 
actness in documents, and attention to the minute details of 
school inspection. ‘They assert, what we have experienced, that 
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to depend on them will lead only to languor and confusion. 
They finally appeal, as decisive evidence on this point, to the 
example of Germany, where notwithstanding the attention of a 
numerous and enlightened clergy, zealously devoted to the pro- 
gress of instruction, it is found indispensable to employ local 
inspectors. May our own States be equally ready to profit by 
the experience of veterans in public instruction ! 





MISCELLANY. 


InstTnucTion 1n AUSTRIA. 


A recent work on the statistics of Austria, gives tne following account 
of the state of instruction in this empire. There are 15,967 elementary 
schools, under the name of trivial (primary,) high, secondary, Normal 
and practical schools, and 8,964 schools of repetition. ‘The whole num- 
ber of pupils is 1,993,522. They are taught by 21,801 teachers and 
assistants, and 10,252 catechists or religious instructors. They are un- 
der the superintendence and inspection of 14,011 clergymen, who are at 
the same time local school directors. And the whole is superintended by 
$45 district inspectors of schools. 

In the institutions for the deaf and dumb and blind in Vienna, Prague, 
Milan, Gratz, Lemberg, Lintz and Brixen, there are 300 pupils. ‘The 
polytechnic school in Vienna, is under the direction of 35 teachers, and 
contains 747 students, of whom 265 attend the real or general practical 
school, 87 the commercial division, and $95 that which relates to the 
arts. The school of forests contains 66 pupils, under the care of a 
director, and 4 teachers and assistants. 


Scuoots 1y tue Wesr Inpies. 


The following statements concerning instruction in the West Indiex, 
are derived from a recent work by Martin. In Jamaica, £10,000 sterl- 
ing were devoted to free schools in 1831. The number of pupils iv 
1827, was 3,500, In St Vincent, the want of instruction produces 
obvious evils, but under the auspices of the bishop, an obvious improve- 
ment is taking place. In Kingston, isan institution founded by a col- 
ored man for the education of poor colored children, which deserves 
great praise and exerts avery happy influence. Barbadoes contains 
many schools for both sexes, and colors. Among others, is a central 
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institution founded by an English nobleman, in which 160 white boys 
are educated for various occupations, and a school for girls founded by 
the influence of the bishop. A number of free schools are also founded 
at the public expense, for the education of colored children, under the 
direction of colored teachers. The public free school at Dominica 
contains 150 boys and 40 girls — education is making considerable pro- 
gress in this island. In the little island of Montserrat, there are 8 
free schools, containing 298 boys and $90 girls ; and in Antigua 19 free 
schools, with 1216 pupils, in the isolated settlement of Honduras, on 
the coast of Guatemala, there is a school on the system of Bell, con- 
taining 100 children, whose happy effects have been evident. 


SemMInaRies For TEACHERS IN Prussia. 


The six seminaries for teachers in the province of Saxony, in Prus- 
sia, during the past year, were attended by 287 pupils, of whom 84 were 
dismissed, 23 with a testimonial No. 1 — 36 with a testimonial No. 2— 
and 25 No. 8 —- Sixtythree candidates who had not been educated in 
seminaries, were also examined for the office of teacher, of whom only 
one received the testimonial No. 1— 11 received No. 2— 38 No, 3 — 
and 13 were refused. 


Srate or Instroection 1n Bonemia. 


The following is a comparative view of the state of instruction in 
Bohemia in 1792 and 1834, derived from the Germany School Gazette. 


1792 1884 Increase. 
Inhabitants, 2,946,060 3,945,875 999,815 
Secondary Schools, 30 44 14 
Primary Schools, 2,434 $,276 842 
Girl’s Schools, 39 37 dec. 2 
Schools of Industry, 134 
Total, 2,503 3,491 
No. of children fit for school, 308,925 517,118 208,193 
Children at schools, 216,557 477,912 263,355 
do. out of school, 92,368 42,382 
Teachers and Assistants, $,$14 5,364 2,050 
According to these statements, there was in 1792, 1 child at school 
for every 13 inhabitants, and only 12 children out of 17 received instruc- 
tion. In 1884, 1 child for every 8 inhabitants was at school, and 9 out 
ef 10 received instruction. These results are highly gratifying, and 
place Bohemia as one of the most favored countries of Europe in re- 
gard to elementary instruction. It is stated in the School Gazette, from 
a work of Revenius, that in Baden, one fifth part of the population are 
at school — In Prussia, one sixth, and also in Switzerland. In Bavaria, 
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one eighth, as in Bohemia — in the Netherlands, one ninth —in Scot- 
Jand 1 in 11 — in Ireland 1 in 18— in England, 1 in 14—in France, 1 
in 17 in the winter, and 1 in 27 in the summer ; and in Naples 1 in 67. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the intelligence of a people does 
not depend so much on their skill in reading, as upon their opportunities 
of using it. In some countries, it is even lost for want of practice. 





Russian Scuoort Cotony. 







In the year 1828, a colony of pupils from the foundling hospital in 
Moscow, was established near the city of Saratov, in accordance with a 
plan of the late Empress Maria. According to the report of the last 
year it was in a flourishing condition. This colony possesses 23,000 
dessatines of land, whose original price was half a million of rubles. 
Instruction is given in the schools for boys and girls in Religion, Read- 
ing, Writing and Arithmetic. A German female, from the German col- 
ony at Saratov, trains the girls in all the branches of housewifery ; and 
a German magistrate from the same colony, instructs the boys in agri- 
culture. Such an institution, is one of the most noble monuments which 
can be erected, to perpetuate the memory of the great. 














Evipence or Procress 1x Epvucarion. 






It is mentioned as an evidence of increasing light on the subject of 
education in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, that a number of villages in a 
single distriet, successively increased, of their own accord, the salary of 
their schoolmaster —In asparish, where 2 schools existed, they were 
satisfied that their teachers were overburthened, an established a third 
iv order to relieve them. It is justly remarked, that this is a delightful 
contrast to the spirit of former years, when the schoolmaster was re- 
garded only as a necessary evil, and the school as a heavy burden which 
ought to be diminished as much as possible. 












InsTRUCTION IN THE Canary JSLANDs. 










In the recent work of McGregor on the Canary Islands, are some re- 
marks on the state of instruction. In the middle of the last century, he 
observes, public instruction was exclusively in the hands of Monks and 
Jesuits, The indolence of the monks Jed the government to order the 
establishment of elementary schools in every parish ; but this order was 
only carried into effect in the larger towns, while the village children 
grow up in utter ignorance. In the boy’s schools in the towns which 
are supported in part from the public funds and in part by tuition, are 
taught Reading, Writing, the elements of Grammar, the four ground 
rules of Arithmetic and the Catechism, with an excessive number of 
prayers. The methods of instruction are so poor, and so much is learn- 
edby rote, that very little real progress is made. 
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The author mentions in a note, an amusing plan for teaching the 
multiplication table. ‘The pupils are divided into two parties, called 
the Romans and Carthagenians A Roman cries outat the top of his 
voice — ‘‘ twice two” ! and the Carthagenians, if they know their les- 
son, shout in full chorus — “ four |!” — and so it goes on to the end of 
the lesson. On the following day, a Carthagenian puts the question, and 
the Romans answer inchorus. If the Carthagenians have made more 
mistakes than the Romans, the latter are victors, and it is proclaimed 
on the black-board —‘** Rome has conquered !” Elementary schools 
for the girls of the same character, are kept by females, in which little 
boys are also received. Instruction is confined to Spelling, Reading, 
committing to memory prayers, aud the catechism, and needlework — 
Allother branches must be acquired from private instruction. 

To remedy these evils, a lyceum was established at Orotava, in Tene- 
rifle, in the year 1824, by a young literary man from France. The 
course of instruction embraced Religion, Spanish and Latin Grammar, 
Modern Languages, Geograjhy, Mathematics, Botany, Drawing and 
Music. ‘lhe teachers were well chosen; and the pupils, who assembled 
from all parts of the provinces, made rapid progress ; but, prejudice and 
jealousy regarded it as a dangerous novelty to allow their youth to re- 
ceive such instruction, especially from the hands of strangers, and a de- 
cree was obtained from Ferdinand VII. to close the institution one year 
after its establishment. ‘The parents had then no other resource but to 
send their children to France, England, or the United States for an edu- 
cation ; but this was objected to by the priests, and they were coinpelled 
to send them to the miserable schools of Spain, or toleave them to grow 
up at home, in indolence, ignorance and prejudice. 


LUSSIA. 


There are 1653 public establishments for instruction, under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Instruction — 500 of them have been founded 
since the accession of the Emperor Nicholas. The annual increase of 
the number of pupils is about 6000, 


ReGimMentaL ScHoois in France. 


The persons enrolled for the French army have been found, to a sad 
extent, ignorant of reading and writing. They have not been forgotten 
in the efforts which have been lately made in that country for educa- 
tion. 

Every regiment is required to have two schools, on the plan of mutual 
instruction. The object is not merely to improve the soldiers and sub- 
altern officers, and thus to open their way to higher rank in the service, 
but to enable them to carry home to their villages the knowledge which 
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they have acquired under the national standard. In this way it is de- 
signed to render the army, which in France is composed successively of 
all its young citizens, each for a term of years, a great school of instruc- 
tion ; and to employ it in spreading light through the country which it 
protects. 

The interest of the minister of instruction in these schools, is shown 
by the details of the regulations which he has issued for them, embra- 
cing four chapters and eightyfive articles. One of the schools of each 
regiment is termed a school of the first degree, and is attended by all the 
men who do not understand reading, writing and arithmetic, and all the 
children of the troop, seven years of age. They are taught reading one 
hour; arithmetic, by means of the tablets of mutual instruction, a quar- 
ter of an hour; and writing an hour and a half every day. They are 
divided into six classes for each subject; it being understood, however, 
that no class shall consist of less than six, or more than twelve pupils; 
all of course under the instruction of monitors, directed by a head- 
master. 

In the school of the second degree are taught French, grammar, 
arithmetic, book-keeping as applied to the army, geography, the military 
history of France, the elements of geometry, the elements of temporary 
fortification, and the drawing of plans. Eighty lessons are required to 
be given, annually, in the first three branches; forty in geography and 
history, and sixty in the last three subjects, which are not, however, 
absolutely required of the cavalry. The length of the lessons is two 
hours. All the subaltern officers are required to attend this school, ex- 
cept those who prove, on examination, that they have sufficient instruc- 
tion, and those who, being over thirty years of age, may be considered 
capable of receiving much benefit from attendance. 

The course of instruction commences in October of each year, and 
terminates in July; the schools being open every day in the week, ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday. No person is excused from daily attend- 
ance, but by permission from his Colonel. At the end of each daily 
session, the Director of the school announces the names of those whose 
improvement has entitled them to be received into a higher class. 

The first chapter of the regulations describes the organization of the 
schools and the appointment of soldiers and officers as Directors and 
Monitors. The second chapter directs the order and method of instruc- 
tion. The third regulates the power of the Director, monitor-general 
and sub-monitors, the admission of pupils, the length of the lessons, and 
the order of the classes, with their rewards and punishments. The 
fourth chapter prescribes the mode of choosing the school-rooms, their 
furniture and interior arrangement. The executiot of these various 
measures is required to be attended to by the Lieutenant-Gener_ ; « 
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well as by inferior officers. We admire this careful attention to details, 
no less than the general excellency of the plan. It is, however, a sub- 
ject of surprise and regret that no place is assigned for moral or religious 
instruction — for improving the character as well as the mind. 


Gratuitous Scuoois or Drawine ror Mecuanics. 


Two gratuitous schools of drawing have been established by an indi- 
vidual in Paris — M, Charles — for the instruction of mechanics. One 
was formed before the revolution, and involved its founder in suspicion 
as well as difficulty. For more than six years, however, he has devoted 
all his evenings to this species of instruction, without any compensation. 
His object was, to enable mechanics to pursue their employments with 
more rationality and success; to exercise the eye and the hand, and to 
elevate their taste, and thus to raise them above the temptation to low 
vice and degrading amusements. ‘The municipal council of Paris has, 
at length, assumed the expenses of these schools, and has directed the 
organization of similar establishments throughout the city. At a public 
exhibition more than six hundred pupils were present, and medals 
were presented, in the name of the king, to the most meritorious. 


Scuoot or Generar Paour in Corsica. 


In the island of Corsica most of the communes, which are mere ham- 
lets, are furnished with little schools, kept by instructors altogether in- 
competent to their tasks. The children are taught to read Italian and 
Latin. Writing is very badly taught, and the French language entirely 
neglected. The only exceptions to this deplorable condition is the 
school of Morosaglia, in one of the most remote points of the island, 
which owes its origin to private benevolence. It was founded by the 
celebrated Gen. Paoli, and is sustained by funds which he bequeathed for 
this purpose. It has been open two years, situated in a district which is 
considerably populous, and attended by two hundred children. Of these, 
one hundred and sixtyseven attend the primary elementary school. Both 
are under the direction of M. Alexander Paoli, who devotes himself par- 
ticularly to the superior school. The elementary school is under the 
immediate direction of another person, under the name of Monitor 
general. 

The instruction of the Elementary school is conducted on the moni- 
torial system. ‘They are taught to read on the plan of spelling ; first 
French, and then Italian; but as Italian is the prevalent language of the 
country, great care is taken to translate the French into Italian, and the 
Italian into French. This exercise is performed by the pupils with in- 
telligence and precision, and the general results of instruction in read- 
ing, are rapid and satisfactory. They have begun to attend to the read- 
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ing of Latin, (of course with reference to the Catholic service) and also 
of manuscripts. The pupils learn to write successively on sand, 
slate, and paper; first from dictation, and then in imitation of models of 
calligraphy. Their current hand-writings formed in this manner, is very 
good. Arithmetic is taught rationally, and not mechanically. They 
Jearn the grammar of the two languages, and the historical religious 
catechism of Fleury. The superior primary school is just established, 
and not fully organized. 

The suceess of this effort furnishes undeniable evidenee of the practi- 
cability of the plan, and its utility in ameliorating the character of this 
rude but high-minded people. It is another example of the importance 
of anticipating the delays, and encouraging the efforts of government, 
by the well-directed experiments of private benevolence and individual 
zeal, 


AMERICAN AssOCIATION FOR THE suPPLY oF TEACHERS. 


We noticed this association near the close of our last year’s volume. 
We have recently received from Dr J. M. Keagy, the new Seeretary 
of the Society, the following additional account of its design and opera- 
tions: 

The design of this Association is to accomplish what has long been a 
desideratum in our community, viz: To make teachers acquainted with 
places suited to the exercise of their talents, and to facilitate the efforts 
of persons desirous of employing men of proper acquirements and cha- 
racter, by affording to both parties a ready medium of communication. 

The Society has now been in operation nearly one year. The ex- 
tent of its action and usefulness has been constantly increasing. Dur- 
ing this time, its correspondence and other daily business has been 
gratuitously attended to, by one of the members who acted as its Sec- 
retary. 

The operations of the Association are, however, becoming so exten- 
sive, that it requires the unremitting attention and labor of a competent 
individual. ‘This will necessarily increase its expenditures. 

In order to aid in defraying the expenses of an institution so useful to 
teachers and the public, the managers have deemed it expedient that 
every teacher who is a successful applicant, should give to the society 
two and a half per cent. of his first year’s salary, payable at the end of 
the first siz months. 

They would also recommend the objects of the Society to the favora- 
ble consideration of those who are supplied with instructors through its 
agency, and solicit from them such patronage as they may think proper 
to exten 
Should a surplus arise from contributions, &c., after defraying the 
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necessary expenses, the same shall be exclusively appropriated, by loans 
or otherwise, in aid of such teachers as may need assistance in proceed- 
ing to their places of destination. 


Premicom ror a Writine Desk. 


A premium of $25 was offered some time ago, by an individual in 
Hartford, for the best Writing Desk and Seat for common schools. The 
premium was awarded by Rev T. H. Gallaudet and others. According 
to the terms prescribed, it was to be so constructed as to accommodate 
two scholars, and adapted to the convenience of a person four feet and 
ten inches in height. It was also to be so constructed, and of such ma- 
terials as not to cost over a dollar and a half to each scholar who occu- 
pies it, 

We are quite glad to hear of this movement in behalf of children at 
school; especially in a country which has so long been forward to give 
premiums on horses, cattle and sheep. 


Haverrorp ScHoo.. 


The Friends of Pennsylvania have a flourishing school at Haverford, 
in Delaware county, whose object is, in their own language, ‘to con- 
bine sound and liberal instruction in literature and science, with a reli- 
gious care over the nprals and manners ; thus affording to the youth of 
our society an opportunity of acquiring an education equal in all res- 
pects to that which can be obtained at colleges, without exposure to 
those associations which are apt to lead them away from the simplicity 
of our religious profession.’ 

The buildings of this institution — for chambers, school-room, fami- 
lies of the teachers, library, infirmary, &c.— are ample and commodious; 
at least, comparatively; though we do not consider sleeping rooms, nine 
feet by five feet six inches, large enough, even when they are as well 
ventilated and neatly furnished as those of the Haverford school. 

‘The course of instruction extends to four years, and embraces the Latin 
and Greek languages, ancient and English literature, mental and moral 
philosophy, mathematies and natural philosophy. There is also a prepar- 
atory department. The students are under the direction of a superin- 
tendent, four teachers, a teacher of the introductory school, and an as- 
sistant superinten:lent. 

‘ With this school is connected a valuable tract of nearly 200 acres, 
which is in the process of arrangement and cultivation, as a farm and 
garden. The library has commenced with about a thousand volumes; 
a philosophical apparatus is provided, and a collection of specimens in 
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natural history and mineralogy is begun, in connection with a general 
museum of curiosities.’ 


Georeia Conrerence Manvat Lapor Scnoor. 


We have seen, in a southern paper, the report of the superintendent 
of the Manual Labor School, Georgia, under the direction of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal church, at Covington, from which we learn that the 
Institution is in a flourishing state. At the breaking out of the Indian 
war in that vicinity, it had ninetyfive students; but twentysix of them 
were absent during the spring and summer, and did not return till July, 
which proved a serious interruption to the order and arrangements of 
the Institution. All, however, is now going on well again, and arrange- 
ments are making for receiving an increased number of students. Sev- 
entytwo are admitted to a general boarding department; the remainder 
board in respectable families. 

The following extract from the report, will give some idea of the reli- 
gious intentions of this Institution, as well as of its republican spirit. 
It may not be amiss to say also, that fiftysix ef the students are commu- 
nicants in the M. S. church, about half of whom have become such since 
they were untited to this Institution: ‘It has ever been inculcated upon 
our numerous charge that Religion is to be the paramount, reigning 
principle in these halls, and not an inefficient, degraded and irksome 
appendage, admitted merely to fill out the forms of a literary institution; 
and, as I trust the legitimate result of such views and sentiments, a more 
general and marked respect! have never seen paid to the forms, duties 
and professors of religion, by any similar collection of young men. 

-It is also a fact worthy of observation, that all classes of our Students 
—the rude and the cultivated, the poor and the rich, mingle without 
distinction in theircommon labor, and engage alike and with equal alac- 
rity in whatever duties are assigned them, free from the effects of that 
magic power which the aristocracy of wealth too often exerts under dif- 
ferent circumstances and different systems of education.’ 

Although deprived of so many hans, by the Creek war, it seems that 
very much has been done in the manual labor department during the 
last season. The following is the language of the Report: 

‘We are, at a moderate estimate, justified in expecting 450 barrels of 
Corn, and 20 stacks of Fodder. Thirty acres are in Cotton; 10,000 
pounds of Oats have been secured, and a large crop of Peas, valued at 
$100, and of Potatoes worth $100 more, remain yet to be gathered. 

‘ Our Stock, consisting of six valuable horses, thirtytwo head of Cat- 
tle, including twelve good milch Cows, and 165 head of Hogs, are gene- 


rally in a healthful and thriving condition. After supplying our table 
with a suitable portion of milk, we have made, at the Steward’s Hall, 
100 pounds of Butter within the last nine months.’ 
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